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ABSTRACT. , ^ ' . ■ ■ 

^ A study was undertaken to detertnine if men and women 

in public relations jcbs differed cn the extent to which they ^ * 
performed each at four^ roles. Eased upcn the conceptual models''f ound 
in a .wide range of literature cn consulting, the f oufr loles used "in . 
the study were : (1) expert prescriter, iij which the practiticcer 
operates as the authority cn bcth public rel-aticns problems and, their 
solutions: (2) communication technician,, in which the practitioner 
provides the *organizaticn or client with the specialized skills 
needed to carry out public relations pi;ograms: i3\ ccoiBunication 
£acJ^litatcr, in wbich the practitioner acts as a sensitive 
"ffc-b^tween" or information broker: -and (U) pro tleaa-sol ving process 
facilitator, in which the practitioner, as a iifember of the management, 
team, collaborates with others throughout t>re organization tc define 
.and solve pcctless. A sample of 45 E-meiiibers of- the Pubiicj fielations 
society of Ane-rica (12%' men and 2Q% wciren) completed a- 2B-it€'tt survey*' 
form about the^roles they p-layed- The findings showed that men and 
wcaien differed signif icai;itly on the four roles 'measured- Women tended 
to b.e in the 'liiaited role of ccaimunication tech'oician, while males 
tended tg play a combination of the cthex three roles. (TL) 




* J Reproductions supplied by.EDRS are th^ best that can be" madfe * 

* from' t.he" original document. ' * * 
' 1^ 4 ^^i^ff^tt ************** f ******************** 
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A COMPARISON OF ROLES PLAYED BY MEN AND WOMEN IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 



In 1968^ Rea W. Smith wrote 'V/omen In PubHc Relations: What They Have 

Achieved^ citing many successful female practitioners, TwelVe years later her 

V i 

^choices appear to have withstood the test of time. For example^ Befey Ann Plank^ 
now assistant vice president of Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chicago^ in 1973 
became the onJy womdn to serve as notional president of the Public Relations . 
N^clety of America. 

Smith identified Dr/Dorothy Gregg, then at United States Steel Corporation, 
\ as on example of the women holing "top positions where one would expect to find 

a man." Dr. Gregg has since become corporate vice president of ccJmmunications 
at Celahese Corporation, New York, and is president of the Foundation for Public 

^ Relations Research and Education. ^ " ' ' 

• > ■ ■ » 

Rea Smith herself is a success story among womien in public relations. At 

the time she wrote the article, she was assistant tp PRSA*s executive director. She 

wertt on to become executive vice president of PRSA and is now executive director 

4 ■ * 

of the Foundation for Public Relations Research and Edui:ation. 

These are only three of many women of achievement in public relations, 
who illustrate the accuracy of Smith's 1968 prophesy that "this record is prologtie' 
to what young womei^ can expect from a public relations coreer. " ; 

Membership changes in the major prof^sionol society, PRSA, also indicate 
thejriroack women have made into this traditionally-male bastion of f^rofessiorwi^^^ 
endeavor. At the tim^ Smith wrote her article, or\ly one li^t^iti^^eh members 



was female. The' ratio "^0% m 1975 when Sdndra Gornej^ 
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■ ^ ,. • h-. ■ , 

concluded that "fhe^s^lls of the tradltronal 'man's world' have not tumb^e^ y^tv 
In he/article, "Sfotys of Wpmen m Public Rela|i(5nly^^^o^ey reported sties 
showing" greoi differences in solartes for male and female practitioners. olso 




/ 



'reported survey frndings of '-the preference^-for male employees, the r^j^tions of 
opportunity to 'women's interest' areas of assignment, 'and s^arting sc 
substantially lower than salaries for men who have had equal preparotion, " 

The latest figures available from PRSA show that one of every four membei^ 
IS a woman (27 pepent). Enrollments in public relatjpns sequences rrationwide 
in 1979 suggest what the futufe holds: 67 percent of all students were womeni 

While the. PRSA membership increases and the many success stories of 
women in pubJic relations indicate progress, a national survey of PRSA members 
• during the summer of 1979 yielded evidence that women in puWic relations play 
^ different roles than th^ir male counterparts, ^ 



Public Relations Roles ^ ^ ' , * 

The role concepts measured were first concel^ved and used by Broom cind 
Smith^in a test of how different role^liaviors affect client/employer views of 
^ the practitioner oti^ of Itisk accompli$hn>ent,^ Bosed upon the conceptuol models 
four^^A'^d wide range of literature^ on consulting, the four roles used in this study ' 
A?'"*^^'^' were: . - ^ , * ^ - w 



Expert presgriber» In this role,* the practitioner operates as the authority 



on both public relations problems and their solutions* The client, or management, 
>^offen content to leave public relations in the hands of the "expert" and to assume 

a relatrveiy passive role. The practitioner researched and defirtes tlhe problem, 

• * • - ^ . . . . ■ J 

develops the program and takes major responsibility lor its implementation. 
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Cofpmumcaf?on {-echnicfan, PractitFoners operating in this role provide 
_ ^ 



- their organization or client the specialized skills needed to carry out public 
relations programs. As their job descriptions indicate, these practitioners are 

> 

typically hired on the basis of their communication and {ournalistic skill? — 
writing, editing and working with the media* Rather than being part of the 
monagement team/ practitioners in this role ore primarily concerned with preparing 
and producing communication materials for the public relations effort. 

Communication facilitator^ This role casts t(ie practitioner as a sensitive 
"go-between" or information broker. The practitjoner serves as a li|^isorh>' interpreter 
and'mediator between the organization and its publics* The emphdsis in on 
maintaining a continuous -flow of two-way communication. Another major concern 
is* with removing barriers to the exchange of information to keep the channels 
of communication open* 

^ Problem-solving process focilitator. As members of the management team^ 
practitioners operating in this role collaborate with others throughout the orgaDiiation 
^o d^inc and solve' problems. /The public relations practitioner helps guide other 
managers and the organizafion through a rational problem-solving process thdt may 
involve all pbrts of the organization in the public relations planning arxJ 
programming process. Likewise, the practitioner maintains a high level of 
marwj^emer^t Involvem^i^ in implementing all phases of the program. ^ 

t 

An individual practitioner likely plays some or. all of these roles to / ' 
varying degrees, but role tesearch shows that oyer time a domirKint pattern of 

» % 

behavior emerges as role incOmbents go about their day-to-day work arxJ dealings 
with others in the work situation.^ 
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The objectives of this study were (1) to determine if men a»d wooden in ^ " 
public rehations differ orf the extent to^ which they play eoch^of the fo^ roles,, - * 
and (2) to determine if men and women differ with respetot to^ their dornrlfant 
pubMc j^elotions roles. , . 

Methods 

— ^ <^ 

A systematic sample of 815 public relations practitioners was drdwn from 

the then current PRSA membership list (every tenth name, after a random start, 

selected frofn the computer-generated mailing labels for domestic members) • 

Of the 480 returns, ^458 questionnaires contained complete responses to the role 

items (56 percent of the original sample). Eight respondents did not ir\dlcate 

their sex; leaving q sample containing almost the same percentages of males and 

females as the PRSA membership— 72 percent males and 28 percent females. 

TKe items used to meostire the four a^les were developed m colloboration v 

with and pretested on practitioners/ffi Madison, Wisconsin. The items were 

t 

furtiiep refined after a workshop administration of the questionnaire at the 1978 
Midwest Public Relations Conference in Madison. Another pretest with a nationjal "* 
sample of PRSA members yiejfied only minor wording 'changes in the 28 role items 

♦ 

included in the July, 1979, mailing fo PRSA members. 

' I- - , ^ . 

Seven items were used to measure each of the roles. Reliability coefficient alphas 
for the role measures rar^ed from .79 to .93 — expert prescriber, .93; communication 

technicion> .84; communication facilitator, .79; and problem -solving process 

■ 

facilitator, .90. ' • ' 

■ ■ / ■ . ' 
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Findings 



Role differences* As expected^ tfie 458 respondents indicated that they 
ptayed all four roles to varying degrees* The expert pTescriber role topped the 
ratings for fhe total sample^ followed by prbbjgm-sol ving process facilitator in 
a dFstant second.^ Commumcation technician and communication facilitator- 
virtually tied for third and fourth. ^ 

Won/en in the sample were younger and had fewer years of full-time 
pirtstic relations experience than male respondents* To control for these two 
alternative explanations for differences found in the roles played, adjusted ^ 

role meons were computed by entering age and years of experience'as 

/ . 7 
covtiriates in the multiple classificatfon analyses* The adjusted means in 

Table 1 indicate significant differences between men and women on all four 



ro 



les. 



Table 1 • Public [Relations Roles of Merl and Women, Controlling for 
' ^Age and Yeajs of Ba^perience 



Roles 


Grand 
Means 
(n^58) / 


Adjusted Means 
Male Female 
(n=323) '(n=123) 


F* 


Significance 
of F 


Experf Pfescriber 


5.41 


5.53 . 


s.n 


•19.06 


.000 


• « 

Communication 
Technician 




4.58 


4.-98 


12.94 


.000 


Comm u n i ca tiprr 
^^acilitailkt 


4.68 

♦ 

< 


4.74 


4.52 


7.95 


' ' .005 


fVoblem-Solving 
Facilitator 


'4.96 


5.06 


'4.^0 


15.98 


.000 



"^Multiple Classification Arwlysis with age and years of 
experience m public relations as covoriates. 
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Whereas both rated the expe'rt prescriber role highest, women rated 
cbmmunlcotion technician aldose second. Men rated communication technician 

« 

fourth. Men put the problem -solving process facilitator V^f§Second; women rated 

. - ... ' ■ • 

this rol§ third. Communication process facilitator — third for men — rated fourth on 
the women's role profile • Mean ratings for women were lower than those for men 
on all but the communication technician role* | 

y Further analyses showed that those who gave themselves high scores on the 
communicotion technician role also tended to rate themselves relatively low on th^ 
other three q6les(see Table 2), The communication technician role did not correlate 
highly with any of the other roles, suggesting^ that this role is somewhat independent 
of the otheri. On the other hand, high correlations among expert prescriber, ^ 
communication process facilitator and problem-solving process facilitator measures 
suggest that they tend to be played by the same people* 



Table 2. G>rrelations Among Rol^es 





Expert 


Communication ^ 


Communication 




Prescriber 


Tech^nician 


Faciiitatoj 


Communication Technician 


.18 




Communij^ation Facilitator 


.73 


.24 




Problem-Solving Facilitator 


.84 




.78 • 





Even though the measures represented^ four conceptual fy different roles, these 
data show that public relotions practitionl^rs see themselves in only two role models: 
some see themselves ploying almost exclusively the communication technician role, 
while dfhers play a*combination'of the other three, roles. 

> ; * ■ ^ • • ^' w 

Dom inant roles. The dominant role for each practitionerwas determined by 

— , , — ^ . ^ 

comparing the mean scores for the four sets of role measures* Ei^ht r^||bndents did 
not indicate their j»x and 33 scored two^r three roles equally, leavi^ng 417 who ^ 



( 
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rated tfiemselves as playing one role to a greater i^xtenf than the other three. 
Fifty'-eight percent of the men saw themselves pnmarily in the expert 

\ • . 

prescriber role, while only 34 percent of the women scored this role as dominant. 
Fifty-one percent of the women reported the communication technician as their 
dominant role. By contrast, only 21 percent of the men rated the communication 
techniciaa role as' their dominant role. The differ/snces in these two roles accou 
or the significant difference in the distributions of dominant roles for men and 
women in Table 3. 



Table 3. Dominant Roles by Sex 



Men {n=300) Women (n=n7) 



Expert Prescriber 
G>mmunicat?on Technician 
Conmunlcotion Facilitator 
Problem-Solving Facilitator 



58% 

. 5 
16 



34% 
51 
■ 4 
11 



(J%£2=36.7, a.f.=3, p> .001) 
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Summary ond Discussion , * 

The dat^ show that men dnd women in public relations differ significantly 

r 

on the extent to whicK they play the four roles measured in -this study. Iho^ 
difference in rolef>rofiles for men and wom^n was not accounted for by the 
dtffisrences in age and years of experiencie* These findings also -iridifcate that 
practitioners tend to operate in either the communication technician role, or in 
a role thdt combines thp expert prescriber^ commuaication facilitator and probtem- 
solving process facilitator roles. . . 

About half of the w(|men see themselves operating primarily in the communication 
technician role) while more than half of the men report the expert prescriber role as 
their dominont role* If <ipf>ears that even tftugh both men and women *are hired 
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initially for their communication and% journalistic skiiis, women tend to stay 

in til© communication technician role to a greater extent than their male 

counterparts* Four out of every five men in PR^ have expanded their 

roles to that'of pjjblic relatllpns experts and facilitato^ of communication 

and, problem-solving. On the other hand, only half of the women participate . 

in these management-level public relations counseling ond problem-*sol>j*g functions 

as port of their primary roles. 

Important questions remain about why men and women play different 
roles in'public relations. Differences in professlor\al orientations do not explain 
the role differences: a recent study found that female practitioners scored higher 
than mole practitioners on the McLeod-Hawley measures of professionqllzotion* 
1$ it something^dbout the employment situations, something about the practitioners 
themselves, or aspects of both that account for the role differences'? The 
explaokstions wilt jnpt erperge from polemic argument, but may be found 
^fhrough^y^temotic study. ' ^ 

Even though this study did not answer these questions, it helps define 
the situotion more objectively and provides a benchmaric' for measuring changes 
in ffietoles public relations men and N^omen play during the 1980's. 



^ * 
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